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GABON 


KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


(in millions of dollars unless otherwise noted) 


1989 


Domestic Economy 


1.0 
1,269.0 
3,978.0 
24.3 
3,900.0 
115.0 
3.9 


Population (millions) 
Nominal GDP (Bn cfa) 
Nominal GDP (mil Dols) 
Nominal GDP Growth (%) 
GDP per capita 

Labor force (000) 

CPI (% change) 


Production and Employment 


Oil Output (millions tons) 10.4 
Industrial Production (% change - 
Mining Sector N/A 
Other N/A 

Government Budget Balance 


(Percent of GDP) -7.9 


Balance of Payments 


Exports (FOB) 
Imports (FOB) 
Trade Balance 
Current Account Balance 


1,595.6 
747.6 
848.0 

-194.0 


Foreign Direct Investment (new) -9.7 
Foreign Debt (Year end) . 


Foreign Exchange 


Average Exchange 


Paid 
Owed 
Ratio 
Reserves 


Debt Service 
Debt Service 
Debt Service 


-142.5 
62.3 
23.1 

(Year End) 26.0 


Rate 319.0 


Foreign Investment (cumulative) 


US. 


Principal U.S. exports: 
Principal U.S. imports: 


Sources: 


Total 
U.S. Investment 


N/A 
600.0 


- Gabon Trade 
Exports to Gabon (FAS) 
Imports from Gabon (CIF) 
Bilateral Trade Balance 


46.3 
-418.0 
“37i.7 


1990 


1.0 
1,373.0 
5,048.0 
26.8 
5,048.0 
105.0 

5.7 


13.4 
volume) 
45.0 
-2.0 


-6.3 


2,485.0 
772.0 
1,713.0 
214.3 
20.0 


-148.5 
34.7 
19.9 


253.0 
272.0 


N/A 
900.0 


49.0 
-720.3 
-671.4 


U.S. Share of Gabon’s Exports (percent) 


26.0 


29.0 


U.S. Share of Gabon’s Imports (percent) 


6.2 


Government of 
Commerce, Embassy estimates. 


6.3 


1991 


1.0 
1,379.0 
4,890.0 
“3.4 
4,890.0 
100.0 

0.7 


2,255.3 
826.2 
1,429.1 
-178.4 
35.3 


-163.2 
43.2 
23.1 

293.0 
282.0 


N/A 
950.0 


84.9 
-711.5 
-626.6 

31.5 


10.3 


oil and gas field equipment, 
construction and other heavy machinery 
crude oil, manganese 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


Gabon, Central Bank, U.S. Department of 





SUMMARY 


Current Economic Situation and Trends: After a brief 
resumption of growth in the late 1980s, the political upheaval 
and inconsistent policy implementation of the 1990s have 
stifled economic expansion. As a result, trade has slowed, and 
Gabon’s trade surplus has declined. While the U.S. share in 
Gabon’s exports and imports increased, France remains Gabon’s 
principal trading, investment, and aid partner, and French 
firms remain dominant actors in the business community. 
Gabon’s ongoing budget and financial crisis continued in 1991 
and into 1992. After nearly two years of de facto debt service 
suspension, Gabon signed a standby agreement with the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) in September 1991 and 
subsequently reached debt rescheduling agreements with its 
private and official creditors. A substantial payment of 
outstanding arrears demanded in the Paris Club agreement fell 
due on May 31, 1992. Most of this obligation had not been met 
as of late June 1992. Considering the Gabonese Government’s 
lack of fiscal discipline, it may not be able to negotiate new 
agreements. As a result, the economic situation remains 
uncertain for the rest of 1992 and into 1993, when impending 
Presidential elections may make it impossible for the Gabonese 
to pursue the domestic austerity required to balance the 
government’s budget. 


Implications for the United States: Despite the economic and 


political uncertainty, Gabon holds a number of possibilities 
for U.S. commercial interests. The petroleum sector is the key 
to the country’s economy and will likely remain the primary 
sector of interest to U.S. business. The government is keenly 
interested in attracting new U.S. firms to the sector and has 
an inventory of unleased exploration acreage on offer. The 
mining sector, although dominated by French capital, is a long 
standing consumer of U.S. mining equipment, and the manganese 
company COMILOG appears set to purchase new equipment in the 
coming years. U.S. consumer goods have begun to penetrate the 
local market, and there are indications that demand remains 
unmet, particularly for U.S. food products. In public works, 
school and hospital projects are moving into the execution 
stage, and roads have been identified as the key priority for 
public sector spending for the coming decade. The government, 
despite its financial problems, is set to spend around $200 
million per year in this area. 


Experience has shown that the most successful U.S. firms in 
Gabon are those which can send French-speaking representatives 
for repeated visits to establish the personal contacts 
indispensable to doing business there. U.S. firms traveling to 
Gabon are encouraged to contact the Commercial Section of the 
U.S. Embassy in Libreville for individual counseling and advice. 





CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Macroeconomic Situation: After a brief expansionary period in 
1989 and 1990, when real growth was about 10 percent per annum, 
economic growth slowed in 1991; in fact, nominal growth was 
negative (-3.1 percent). The government resumed publishing 
price statistics in 1991 after a two-year hiatus, and its 
indices show extremely modest price increases (3.6 percent) for 
European-style families and an actual deflation of nearly 11 
percent for African families (there are two goods baskets; the 
latter contains relatively fewer imported items and assigns 
lesser weights to items like utilities and gasoline). Real 
growth was therefore positive in 1991, but very weak. The 
Embassy expects that growth will continue to be weak through 
1992, as most of the economic problems -- overreliance on 
petroleum exports for government revenues, inefficient 
parastatal corporations, and a chronic budget deficit -- are 
not expected to be easily resolved. Inflation, however, will 
remain low as CFA zone monetary procedures keep a tight lid on 
money supply growth. 


Trade: In 1991, Gabon exported $2.25 billion in goods and 
imported $826 million worth of goods. The resulting trade 
surplus of $1.4 billion is down from 1990’s record level of 
$1.7 billion. U.S. sales to Gabon jumped from $49 million in 
1990 to $85 million in 1991. Exports of oil exploration and 
production equipment accounted for nearly all of this increase. 


France has retained its traditional position as Gabon’s 
principal trading partner, though its share of Gabon’s trade 
has been decreasing slightly since 1987. The United States, on 
the other hand, has increased its share of Gabon’s exports and 
imports over the past three years, but still purchases far more 
($626 million more) than it sells. 


As in the past, petroleum was Gabon’s principal export in 1991, 
representing 77 percent ($1.74 billion) of total exports. 
Gabon’s other significant exports were also primary goods: 

$191 million in manganese, $39.9 million in timber and wood 
products, and $17.8 million in uranium products. Both timber 
and uranium exports declined sharply from 1990 to 1991 (from 
$201 million and $52.4 million respectively). The declines in 
these two items alone, which total $195 million, account for 87 
-ercent of the overall drop of $229 million in Gabonese exports 
and also explain much of the decrease in nominal GDP during 
1991. As in past years, Gabon’s imports were mainly industrial 
goods and some food products. 


Structural Adjustment and the IMF: The government was able to 
sign an agreement with the IMF in September 1991, clearing the 


way for a renegotiation of Gabon’s public debts at the Paris 
Club. These renegotiations lightened the public debt repayment 





loan at first, but the Government of Gabon (GOG) is having 
difficulty making the substantial payments which fell due in 
late May 1992. The structural adjustment program, if 
faithfully executed, could set Gabon back on a course of fiscal 
stability within two years, but the second half of 1992 will be 
crucial in the success of the program as currently conceived. 


Political Background: Following the political turbulence of 
1990, 1991 was relatively calm, although marked by strikes 
which hobbled the public health service and the educational 
system. Those strikes, a holdover from the single party years 
when resources were diverted from needed infrastructural 
investment, were partly responsible for the economic slowdown 
and attendant deflation. Despite crash investment programs 
designed to make up for lost time, education strikes resumed in 
early 1992, nearly nullifying the school year. Since the 
teachers appear to have been partly satisfied in their demands, 
there is a possibility that other sectors will also strike. 
This is likely to result in some political uncertainty for the 
remainder of 1992, which may well increase as the presidential 
elections at the end of 1993 approach. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Despite its small market and ongoing economic difficulties, 
Gabon’s growing bilateral trade surplus with the United States 
implies opportunity for U.S. business. Gabon is a member of 
the CFA Franc zone, and its currency is stable and readily 
convertible, and its trade and business regulations relatively 
open. U.S. products are highly respected and sought after in 
such key sectors as oil exploration and production, mining, 
construction, and large-scale agriculture. Additionally, 
telecommunications links to the U.S. are excellent and air 
transportation is readily available. Nonetheless, the 
petroleum sector, where U.S. private investment of nearly $1 
billion is concentrated, will remain the primary sector of 
interest for U.S. firms in view of their recognized expertise 
in all phases of oil production. 


Investment Climate: Gabon has a relatively open attitude 
toward foreign investment, and there have been no examples of 
expropriation or discrimination against foreign investors in 
general. Because France is the leading trading partner, 
investor, and donor of financial aid and technical assistance, 
French interests are strong in nearly every sector of the 
Gabonese economy and provide formidable for U.S. businesses. 
Despite Gabon’s oft-expressed desire to diversify the country’s 
economic ties, the Franco-Gabonese relationship is complex and 
extremely close. Market niches that offer good prospects for 
U.S. firms are in oil field services, electronic banking, and 
ethnic cosmetics. Experience has shown that the most 
successful U.S. firms are those which can send tenacious 





French-speaking representatives for repeated visits in order to 
establish the kind of personal contact that is indispensable to 
doing business in Gabon. 


MOST PROMISING SECTORS 


Petroleum: Oil and its related industries constitute the key 
sector of the Gabonese economy. Petroleum activities generated 
42 percent of gross domestic product in 1990, the latest year 
for which detailed figures are available. Oil output has 
continued to grow and increased from 13.5 million tons in 1990 
to 14.5 million tons in 1991. Onshore oil fields, especially 
the Rabi Kounga field, accounted for a large portion of this 
production increase. Located in southwestern Gabon, the Rabi 
Kounga field came into production in 1989 and has been further 
developed since then. Rabi reached daily production of 155,000 
barrels during 1991, offsetting falling output on the Mandji, 
Gamba, and Lucinda fields. Gabon has the capability to 
continue to increase output in 1992, but further expansion is 
contingent on OPEC quota guidelines and an increase in oil 
prices (current levels of $17/bbl do not justify the additional 
investment). 


A number of large and promising onshore tracts were made 
available in 1991, although a French company appears to have 
used its traditional dominance in the sector to secure much of 
the most desirable acreage. Nonetheless, the Gabonese 
Government, stung by criticisms from several quarters that it 
had played favorites, has been working aggressively to appease 
the U.S. firms already present and to attract new U.S. firms to 
the oil sector. As a number of attractive tracts remain 
unleased, this attitude by the government implies a market 
opening for U.S. firms in oil exploration which, in view of 
developments in nearby Angola and Nigeria, might ultimately 
lead to an improvement in the lease terms offered by the 
Gabonese. 


Mining: The mining industry, the second most important sector 
in Gabon’s economy, is centered in the southeastern corner of 
the country where the manganese deposit at Moanda and the 
uranium deposit at Mounana are located. The manganese deposit 
is exploited by Compagnie Miniere de l1’Ogooue (COMILOG), which 
owned partially by the GOG and partially by the U.S. firm USX. 
From a total deposit of 450 million tons, of which some 200 
million are economically exploitable, COMILOG has production 
and transportation capacity for about 2.5 million tons per year 
now that the mineral port at Owendo is completed. However, 
world market conditions have depressed output from its 1989 
peak of 2.5 million tons, and total output in 1990 was 2.2 
million tons. The Embassy does not expect production in 1991 
or 1992 to be significantly higher than the 1990 level. 





The Mounana deposit of uranium is exploited by the Compagnie 
des Mines d’Uranium de Franceville (COMUF), which is 75 percent 
owned by French interests. COMUF’s yellowcake plant has an 
annual capacity of 1200 tons per year, but, again, world market 
conditions have not been favorable, and production was down to 
under 700 tons in 1990. The company underwent reductions in 
force during 1991, and a further fall in production is expected. 


The government has completed an exhaustive geological survey of 
the country’s resources, which reveals significant deposits of 
gold, barytes, potash, zinc, nobium, phosphate, diamonds, and 
other minerals. A Canadian firm has recently signed a 
production agreement for a gold deposit in south-central 

Gabon. These deposits are potentially attractive, although 
lack of transportation infrastructure and high cost of labor 
and other inputs limit the prospects for them to be 
economically exploited. 


Opportunities for U.S. firms exist in mining equipment exports 
and investment in mineral exploitation. U.S. equipment is 
widely used, particularly at COMILOG, and enjoys a good 
reputation. COMILOG plans to renew much of its machinery in 
the next two years and will be looking in part at U.S. 
products. The GOG is actively soliciting foreign investment in 
mineral production. U.S. mining firms, like U.S. oil companies 
mentioned earlier, could take advantage of the opportunity to 
bring these deposits on line. 


Consumer Goods and Food Products: Although Gabon is a 
developing country, its relatively high per capita income puts 
a certain purchasing power in the hands of local consumers. In 
addition, the numerous French and other expatriates living in 
the country are well paid and tend to be sophisticated 
consumers. As a result, there is a market opening for U.S. 
consumer goods like cosmetics, clothing, and food products. 
Several small local companies are already exploiting the market 
for imported food products and have been successful enough to 
attract the attention of the established larger importers, who 
are also beginning to show an interest in these products. As a 
result, American food products ranging from cereals to fruit 
juices to candy bars are increasingly available in Libreville 
stores. Two copies of American fast-food outlets have recently 
opened in Libreville, and they have done a land-office business 
in their first months of operation. 


Public Works: Faced with a sustained outcry in the National 
Assembly over the country’s poor roads and a series of bruising 
strikes by teachers, professors, and public health workers, the 
government in 1991 moved to revive public sector investment. 
Although constrained by IMF demands to reduce the budget, the 
government pursued a crash program to build new schools and 
upgrade hospitals. A long standing road maintenance and 
expansion project swung into gear in 1990/91, resulting in 





noticeable improvements in interior roads. The 1992 budget 
crunch may result in a deep cut in the investment budget, 
although it appears likely that the road projects will be 
maintained in light of the high priority attached to then. 

U.S. manufacturers of roadbuilding equipment, as well as U.S. 
engineering and public works firms, could develop a significant 
market in this sector, where the government will be spending 
sums in excess of $200 million per year. 


Conclusion 


With its ongoing financial crisis and the presence of 
entrenched French interests in every sector, Gabon can be a 
difficult market for U.S. firms to crack. Nonetheless, there 
are several established beachheads which firms in other sectors 
could build on to penetrate the market. Oil companies have led 
the charge; U.S.-made heavy equipment has long been dominant in 
Gabon; and public works firms have been active there in the 
past. Tentative inroads have also been made in the consumer 
goods sector, particularly in food products and cosmetics. 
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